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a hearty welcome, ordered our luggage to be brought within
the castle precincts, and requested us to step in ourselves and
take a cup of coffee, awaiting his return for further conver-
sation after his daily visit of inspection to Feysul's abridged
fleet.

We now stood within the palace, a building ascribed by
tradition to Aboo-Sa'eed-el-Djenabee, or Karmoot, himself,
though I can hardly believe it to be in reality of so ancient a
date, and should rather assign it to the sixth or seventh century
of Islam. This appears from the style of architecture here
employed, much lighter and more elegant than what few relics
we possess of the third century after the Hejirah; and secondly,
from the great extent and lavish ornament of the edifice, more
accordant with the works of long-established power than with
the first years of a new and revolutionary dynasty, which had
yet everything to acquire and do. Perhaps part of the founda-
tions and the lower storey may be due to the Djenabee, while
his successors have completed the superstructure.

It is worth remarking, that although the arch L known and
is continually employed in IJasa, vaulting is not equally so,
except in its most simple or barrel form: the same may be said
of the covered passages yet existing in the castle of Djowf; they
too exhibit only barrel-vaulting. The palace of Karmoot was
accordingly the first building which we had seen, since our
departure from Gaza, in which cross or rib-vaulting appeared,
a decided advance in architectural science, and henceforward to
be met with repeatedly in Bahreyn, on the Persian coast, and
in 'Oman. In the two latter districts, a further progress in
constructive skill is signalized by the frequency of the dome or
cupola, formed by concentric ranges of brick or stone shaped
to the double curve; all phenomena indicative of foreign art
and influence. For the Arabs when left to themselves appear
never to have been architects enough to put even a simple arch
together, much less a vault or a dome; and their unassisted
edifices in Shomer, Kaseem, and Nejed, whether ancient or
modern, afford sufficient proof of this strange ignorance or
neglect. But when once taught by the sight of Greek or Per-
sian building, they readily copied the superior models of Iran
and Syria, till they became themselves tolerable, but never first-
rate, constructors. The relics of IJimyarite labour in Hadra-